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A NOVEL PLAN FOR FOUNDING AN ART MUSEUM 



Much interest has been manifested of late in a unique form of art 
exhibition and museum-founding, that has been brought to a successful 

issue at Watertown, New 
York. The plan followed, 
which originated with Charles 
F. Naegele, the well-known 
New York artist, is based up- 
on certain facts of common 
observation: First, that the 
rank and file of the people 
either resent the patronizing 
methods of philanthropists in 
establishing art museums, or 
are apathetic toward such 
movements. Second, that 
nothing quickens and holds 
interest in an institution like 
actual participation in iis 
ownership. Third, that the 
normal development of an art 
spirit in a community pre- 
supposes the constant exercise 
of the critical and selective 
powers of the people them- 
selves. Hence Mr. Naegele 
et himself the task of devis- 
ing a scheme by which the 
masses should found their own 
art museum by actually se- 
lecting the picture — or pic- 
tures — they wanted from an exhibition and buying it with the price of 
their votes, that is, the price paid for admissions. 

As a practical experiment in this novel way of museum-founding Mr. 
Naegele undertook to gather together a small competitive exhibition of 
paintings to be held at the S. L. George gallery under the direction of the 
Municipal Improvement League in Watertown, with the proceeds of which 
a fine painting was to be purchased for the town. Admission was to be 
10 cents, each ticket entitling the holder to a vote upon what he considered 
the best picture, the painting receiving the largest number of votes being 
purchased at the close of the exhibition. Should the receipts be more than 
the price of the picture selected, the remainder was to go towards another. 
This is the first time in the history of American art that money contri- 
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buted by admissions to an art exhibition has been used towards the pur- 
chase of a picture for a city. Usually from 25 to 50 cents admission is 
charged for an exhibition, the proceeds going to pay the expenses of the 
show. But Frederick S. Flower, a public-spirited citizen, in order to 
start the enterprise, took upon himself the expense, leaving the proceeds free 
for the purchase. Of late there has been a movement in various cities, 
such as Buffalo, Rochester 
and similar places, towards 
the purchase of works of art 
and the building of art gal- 
leries. Hearing of this agita- 
tion and seeing the beautiful 
c o 1 1 e c t i on s of neighboring 
cities, Mr. Flower thought it 
would be appreciated if Water- 
town could have a collection 
of its own. So he resolved to 
give the people a chance to 
start the work, on the plan 
outlined by Mr. Naegele, and 
the exhibit referred to was the 
result. The George gallery 
was open from 9 a. m. to 6 
p. m. Thirty-five pictures 
were included in the exhibit. 
The canvases secured by 
Mr. Naegele were all by 
American artists of repute, 
and ranged in price from a 
few hundred to a thousand 
dollars. The figure pieces in- 
cluded "The Sun Screen," by 
F. Luis Mora; "Red Ki- 
mono," by Frederic Baker; 
"Ideal Head," by J. Redding 

Kelley; "Holland Dame," by Robert D. Gauley; "Industrious Family," by 
J. G. Brown; "Mv Country Cousin," by Howard L. Hildebrandt, and 
" Spirit of Spring," by F. V. Du Mond. Among the marines were " Moon- 
light," by Paul Dougherty; "North River," by G. Myles Collier; "Swim- 
ming Pool," by Jules Turcas; "Outward Bound," by Henry B. Snell, and 
"Under Drifting Clouds," by E. W. de Haven. Childe Hassam showed 
his "Summer Forenoon, Isles of Shoals," and William H. Drake his ani- 
mal picture, "End of the Duel." Harry Fenn, F. K. M. Rehn, A. L. 
Groll, Frank de Haven, William Merritt Post, Allen B. Talcott, and Irving 
Couse were also represented. All canvases worthy of the new gallery. 
To give intelligent direction to the thought of the visitors Mr. Naegele 
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gave two or three general talks on art, but no effort was made to influence 
in any way the votes of the masses. The result was most gratifying. The 
people in a sense became students, even critics; came repeatedly, and 
cheerfully paid their dimes for the privilege of often seeing the show and 
casting votes for their favorite picture. To offset the possible mistakes of 
immature judgment care had been taken to exhibit only thoroughly good, 
representative canvases, so that no matter what the popular verdict might 
be the embryo museum would be sure to get a picture that it need not 
blush for in later years. Names and reputations cut no figure in the 
decision, and expert advice was wisely withheld. The people were sim- 
ply shown a collection of thirty-five paintings which was worth the nomi 
nal price charged to see. Everybody who paid ten cents knew he was 
contributing toward the purchase of a picture for the city, and that he 
had a voice in determining which that picture should be. As a conse- 
quence interest was alive from the outset. People who knew little of art 
went from picture to picture, not in a listless way, not simply to satisfy 
curiosity or have a moment of pleasure, but with the definite purpose of 
selecting something they were t going to retain in the town and of which 
they were to.be part owners. Politics and promotion, except such as 
naturally grew out of the keen interest of the people themselves, were 
tabooed. In a word, the townsfolk who paid their dimes to see the show 
were "it" as regards the selection and purchase. 

By this simple means so much enthusiasm was aroused that enough 
money was raised in ten-cent admissions to buy two pictures, leaving a 
sufficient surplus to meet the preliminary expense of a second exibition, 
which has already been applied for. Hence Watertown now has a pub- 
lic gallery of two pictures. Matters hnve taken concrete form, and the 
people are striving to have a monthly show of a similar character. This 
means that in all likelihood the town will have within a twelve-month a 
handsome public collection of twenty or more pictures, selected by the 
people, paid for by the people, and for those very reasons cherished by the 
people. The possibilities of the movement for Watertown are thus enor- 
mous, and what Watertown has so successfully done other similar minor 
towns can do. 

The successful working out of the enterprise, of course, presupposes 
the meeting of certain conditions and the imposing of certain safeguards. 
It is necessary that a town wishing to follow the lead of Watertown should 
organize and charter a corporation, not for profit, but for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining a public art museum. This formal step is to 
give the art lovers a definite status and establish a body in which the owner- 
phip of the pictures acquired can be legally vested. This having been 
done every possible step should be taken to prevent the public movement 
being prostituted into a means for private gain. Promoters who wish to 
profit by commissions on purchases or otherwise and the trade that might 
seek to work off indifferent pictures by the popular vote plan should be 
excluded from participation in the movement. Again, the selection of 
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pictures should be put into the hands of a man well posted in matters of 
art and one who enjoys the confidence of the public, for it must be remem- 
bered that the people who cast their votes are novices and should have 
submitted to them only works worthy of the gallery they are seeking to 
create. There are plenty of people of probity and understanding who 
for the sake of promoting the interests of good legitimate art in this coun- 
try would be willing to give the time necessary for the selection of a little 
collection, and these people the official representative of the association 
should seek. Comparatively few pictures should be shown, partly on 
the score of expense and partly out of consideration for the determining 
voters. A first exhibition having been given, succeeding exhibitions would 
practically take care of themselves. The contributing artists would have 
the assurance that one or two pictures out of a collection of twenty-five or 
thirty would certainly be purchased, and pride and policy would com- 
bine to induce them to send worthy canvases. C. H. Hall. 

ANENT THE DEALER'S PICTURE 

The term "dealer's picture" has become a technical one in the art 
world. It is applied to canvases whose qualities of immediate and some- 
times obvious attractiveness, or whose exact conformation to well-known 
formula or code established by a painter, render it unnecessary for the 
observer to do much thinking on his own account. 

The origin of the term it not far to seek. Dealers, as a rule (there are 
honorable exceptions), are much readier to handle pictures which demand 
little independent imagination from a prospective customer. Thus, the 
standard for Corot, Diaz, and Troyon in the usual dealer's gallery is abso- 
lutely set. 

The Corot, genuine, and beautiful beyond .question, probably will be 
of the customary edge of the forest type, with nymphs bathing, or a man 
with a red cap walking under the trees. Rarely will one find a Corot 
figure composition or one of the man's rugged landscapes from southern 
France, in the hill country. Mr. Pittsburg, or Mr. Waldorf-Astoria, or 
Mr. Fifth Avenue is afraid to trust himself . out of the familiar range of sub- 
jects and manner, and so the average dealer restricts his stock to what is 
obviously characteristic, though sometimes hackneyed. 

Even Corot had his hours of flagging inspiration ; no man of his steady 
productiveness could carry a uniformly high pressure of creative force. 
These periods of lowered power came when he was painting themes al- 
readv well worn. But when he experimented, as every artist must do to 
keep his soul alive, his emotional and sometimes his constructive forces 
were in full vigor. 

Sometimes these experiments were failures, because of insufficient 
knowledge or of incompatibility between the subject and the temper of 



